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they accused him of hiving propa- 
gated io the Spirit of Laws. By 
despising such repro.aches, he would 
have believed that hje .deserved 
them j and the importance of the ob- 
ject, made him shu,t his eyes at the 
real meanness of his adversaries. 
Those men, who really waBt jseal as 
much as they are eager to make it 
appear that they have it, afraid of 
that light which" letters disuse, not 
to the prejudice of religion, but to 
their own disadvantage, topic differ- 
ent ways of attacking bjm: some 
by a stratagem which was as peurile 
as pusillanimous, bad wrote to him- 
self; others, after having attacked 
him under the mask of anonymous 
writers, had afterwards fallen by 
the ears among themselves. M. de 
Montesquieu, though he was very 
jealous of confounding them with 
each other, did not think it proper 
to lose time, which was precious, 
in combating them one after an- 
other; he contented himself with 
making an example of him who had 
most signalized himself by his ex- 
travagance. It was the author of an 
anonymous and periodical paper, 
who imagined that he had a title to 
succeed Pascal, bt-cause he has suc- 
ceeded to his opinions; a panegyrist 



of works which no body reads, and 
an apologist of miracles which the 
secular power put an end to, when- 
ever it' wanted to do it; who call 
the jittle interest which people of 
letters take in his quarrels, impious 
and scandalous ; and hath by an ad- 
dress worthy oi him, alienated from 
himself that part of the nation whose 
affections he ought chiefly to have 
endeavoured to keep. The strokes 
of this formidable champion were 
worthy of thosie views which inspiiv 
ed him; he accused M. de Mon.- 
tesquieu of spinosism and deism (two 
imputations which are incompatible); 
of having followed the system of 
Pope (of which ther*? is not a word 
in his wprks); of having quoted 
Plutarch, who is not a christian au- 
thor; of not having spoken of ori- 
ginal sin and of grace. In a word, 
hje pretended that the Spirit of Laws 
was a production of the constitution 
Vftigenitifs ? - an idea which we may 
perhaps be suspected of fathering on 
the crjtic out of derision. Those 
who have kriowp M. de Montes- 
quieu, and wto understand his 
work, and that of Clement XI., may 
iud^e by this accusation of the rest. 
(To be concluded in aw next.) 
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" SEE ALL THINGS FOB MY (USE. ' 

SUPERSTITION" has often arisen 
from an overweening idea of our 
own self-importance, as if all the 
rnoveuteiits*!' nature, ordinary, and 
extraordinary, had some reference 
to our puny concerns. It is related 
of Henry IV. »f tiance, who though 
possessing m many respects a strong 
mind, was not free from a debasing 
superstition, that a comet which ap- 
peared in 1607, gave him much i~ 



larm, and induced him to take pre- 
cautions for the health of his chil- 
dren, because the astrologers gave 
out that it threatened their lives. 
Henry IV. said to jVlatthieu, his his- 
torian, who relates it, " that the 
comet had shed its influence on the 
daughter of the King of England ; 
and that through God's mercy, the 
astrologers had been mistaken." 
What folly ! The revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies had uo concern with 
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liim. or his chiidreri, or with those 
bf James I. or any other monarch 
tor mortal, high or low, either prince 
or beggar. With what absurdity of 
self-conceit does man place himself, 
as in the centre of the Universe, and 
fondly imagine himself of such im- 
portance, that all nature is employ- 
ed in giving warnings to him ! 
Astrology and the doctrines of d- 
mens had their origin in an inordinate 
self-love'. Slow-retiring superstition 
keeps a hold over many minds, and 
under the vain conceits of dreams, 
particular providences, warnings, o- 
mens, &c. still retains an extensive 
although diminished empire. K. 

ATTACHMENT OF COURTIERS. 

The Duke of Stilly in his memoirs* 
thus describes the favour of summer 
friends, and the uncertainty of pros- 
perity : " those years were full of 
glory and prosperity for me, but 
they are past i those friends so af- 
fectionate have disappeared with my 
favour: those allies so respectful 
have vanished with my fortune." 

PROFUSION. 

Two Italian gfeutlem-Jii were walk- 
ing leisurely up the Hay-market, 
sometime in the year 17*9, lament- 
ing the fate of the famous Guzzona, 
an actress who some time before 
had been in high vogue, but was 
then, as they heardj in a very piti- 
able situation. Let Us go and visit 
her, said one of them, she lives but 
over the way. The other consented; 
and calling at the door, they were 
shown up stairs, but found the fa- 
ded beauty dull and spiritless^ un- 
able or unwilling to converse on any 
subject—" How's this ?" cried one of 
her consolers, " are you ill ? or is it 
but low spirits chains your tongue 
so?" — "Neither," replied she, "'tis 
hunger, I suppose. I ate nothing 
yesterday, and 'tis now past Six 
o'clock, and not one penny have I 
in the world to buy me food."-^- 
•' Come with us instantly to a tavern, 

SEtFAST st.*<5- jo. xxxv. 



we will treat you with the best roast 
fowls and port wine that London 
can produce." — •' But I will have 
neither my dinner nor myplace of eat- 
ing prescribed to me,'* answered Cuz- 
zoiia, in a sharper tone, " eise I deed 
never have wanted."-^-'* Forgive 
me," cried the gentleman, " do your 
own way ; but eat; in the name of 
God, and restore fainting nature." 
She thanked him then, arid calling to 
her a friendly wretch, who inhabited, 
the same theatre of misery, gaveAwrt 
the guinea with which the visitor had 
accompanied the last words, " and 
run with this 'money/' said she, "to 
such a wine-merchant/' naming htm; 
" he is the only one keeps good To-*- 
kay by him — tis a guinea a bottle — ' 
mind you," — to the boy, — " and bid 
the gentleman you buy it of, to give; 
you a loaf into the bargain — he won't 
refuse." In half an hour the lad 
returned with the Tokay; " but 
where," cried Cuzzona, «« is the loaf" 
I spoke fors" — " The merchant 
would give me no loaf," replied her 
messenger, " he drove me from the 
door, and asked me if I took himfOra 
baker.''^--" Blockhead !" exclaimed 
she', " why I must have bread to my 
wine, you know.andl have not a penny 
to purchase any ; go, beg me a loaf" 
directly. '' The fellow returns once 
more, with one in his hand, and a 
halfpenny, telling that the gentle* 
man threw it to him, and laughed 
at his impudence. She gave her Mer- 
cury the money, broke the bread into 
a bason which stood near, and poured 
the Tokay over it, and devoured the 
•whole with eagerness. This was in- 
deed a heroine in profusion. Some 
active persons procured her a bene- 
fit after this; she gained about .£350, 
and laid out two hundred of tho 
money instantly in a aliefj-capj such 
things being then worn. 

Dr. Johnson's improviso verses, 
made on a young heir's coming of 
age, are highly capable of restraia* 
s s 3 
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ing extravagance, and wanton Waste- 
fulness — if they are to be restrained. 

Long expected one and twenty, 
Ling'rfng year, at length is flown ', 
Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 
Great ...;.. ., , are no w your own. 

Loosen'd from the minor's tether, 
Free to rnortage or to sell, 
Wild as wind, as light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 

Call the Betsys, Kates,- and Jennys 
All the names that banish care J 
Lavish of your grandsire's guineas^ 
Shew the spirit of an heit. 

All that prey on vice or folly 
Joy to see their quarry fly ; 
"there the gamester light and jolly, 
"there the lender gratfe and sly. 

Wealth, my lad, wis made to wander* 
Let it wander as it will ; 
Gall the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their filL 

When the bonny Wade carouses, 
Pockets full, and spirits high, — 
What are acres ? what are houses ? 
Only dirt, orwet.er dry! 

Should the guardian, friend, or mother, 
l'ell the woes of wilful waste ; 
Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother ; 
You can hang or drown at last. 

Piczx:!** British Synonymy, 

RAPlBIt* OF FASHIONABLE CONVER- 
SION. 

Louis de Courcilk ft de Dangeau, 
abbot of Forrtaine-Daniel and Cler-* 
niont, was himself a convert, and as 
conversion was much in vogne, un- 
der the devout Lewis XIV he some- 
times employed himself in this work. 
Of one instance of strccess, however, 
he did not boast. An unbeliever, 
■who probably had been so through 
fashion, and became a convert 
from the same principle, went di- 
rectly to the opposite extreme of su- 
perstitious credulity. " Alas V* said 
the abbot, '* I have but just proved 
to this giddy-head the existence of a 
Cod, and he is ready to believe in 
the christening of bells." 

A MILD CHECK TO INTOLERANCE 

When Bishop Morley was consult- 
ed by a mayor of a country corpora- 



tion, what method he should take to 
Toot oat the fanatics in the year of 
his mayorality ; the bishop* now 
grown old, first preached friendliness 
to him, by ordering him a glass of 
Canary as oft as he started the ques- 
tion in company ; and next admo- 
nished him, when alone, to Jet these 
people live (juietly, in many of whom 
be was satisfied there was the true 
fear of God, and who were not like- 
ly to be gained by rigour and severity. 
School Books. 

TBE ODYSSEY AND THE ILIAD. 

It is a subject of surprise that . in 
our schools and academies, the iliad 
should be used as a standard classic 
in preference to the odyssey, equal- 
ly well suited to convey the know- 
ledge of the Greek language, and so 
much superior in its moral-ily and 
lessons of life. One is tempted to 
exclaim, in the translation of Cow- 
per, which, always, gives us the 
-fiaractet as well as the sense of the 
divine original, 

How can we overlook 

Divine Ulysses, whose courageous heart, 
With such peculiar cheerfulness endures 
Whatever toils, and whom Minerva lows, 

\Ve should naturally have expected 
that preceptors, and professors, who 
are generally of the clerical pro- 
fession, would have been solicitous 
to turn away the eyes, ami the hearts 
of their pupils, from the immoral 
theology, the ferocious passions, the 
splendid and dangerous fallacies of 
the Iliad. From the partialities of 
its poet, we should have turned them 
to the perfect model and example 
which the Odyssey opens to our 
enraptured view, of perseverance, of 
patience, of prudence, (the provi- 
dence of the human being) of mo- 
dest magnanimity, of the most 
pleasing urbanity, of the most im- 
plicit confidence in divine protection, 
and in fine of the love of country. 
We should have been eager to set 
before them a soul replete with the 
sweetness of the uatal soil, that per- 
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vading passion " Ratione valentior 
omni" which acconipanied the great 
and good Ulysses in all his wander- 
ings, and made him reject Calvpso, 
and a proffered immortality for the 
dear delight of revisiting the bar- 
ren Ithaca, 

Ought not ibe observation to be 
impressed, as by a signet, on the mind 
of every preceptor, that whoever 
has the regulation of early life, is, 
in a great degree, the arbiter of its 
happiness or misery, and that the in- 
fluence of early associations on the 
mind might be employed in the most 
effectual manner to aid our moral 
principles ? Thus it should be the 
grand object " to teach learning by 
instruction, and virtue by example." 

For this end, I know not ot any 
means more effectual than to set be- 
fore the delighted eyes of youth, 
such a man as Ulysses, humanly 
perfect; to attach their early associa- 
tions to the contemplation and love 
of the poetic form and fiction ; and 
then to animate and realize it by 
the promethean torch of a virtuous 
enthusiasm, a flame which, at the 
perilous period of puberty, either 
lifts the possessor to heaven, or, per- 
verted and inverted, descends to the 
centre. Is it, at a critical time, like 
this, that' fuel should be cast uppn 
our brutal passions, and when the 
ferocious Achilles, •* impiger, ir- 
acundus, inexorabilis, acer" is suffer- 
ed perhaps by a christian divine, 
(professing good wi(l towards men, 
aud inspired with a wish for peace 
upon earth,) is ihis the demoniac mor- 
tal allowed to fascinate the fancies, 
and kindle the feelings of boys verg- 
ing upon manhood ? 

The ill tendency of sach ingeni- 
ous hut immoral fiction was known 
aud felt even in ancient times, when 
war was more the occupation of life, 
when it was made merely for the 
sake of war, aud the philosopher 



was scarcely heard who said " Bel- 
lum ob solum pacem suscipiendum." 
Even then, the "corruptelapoetarum" 
was acknowledged, and lamented. 
Did an idolizing imitation of Achil- 
les improve the character or the 
conduct of Alexander ? Did not the 
siege of Troy, instigate him to the 
destruction of Tyre ? And was it 
not, with reason, that Plato expelled 
such Poems from his moral republic ? 
I have sometimes thought that a 
noble subject of a grand and moral 
epic, might be found in the labours 
of Hercules, conveying the wisest 
instruction through the means of 
lively fiction, and with a momentous 
mora! running through the whole, 
like a vein of gold. Pro omnibus 
gentibus conserrandis, {aborts svbiit. 

If on the one hand every thing is to 
be feared from the deception of an 
example, whose very vices, by the 
pandarism of poetry, are rendered 
seducing and attractive, nothing oa 
the other hand, forrns a more pow- 
erful incitement to imitation, nothing 
so rapidly pushes forward the per- 
fectibility of our nature, not only 
in the arts that adorn life, but iiv 
life itself, as placing before us an 
image of perfection, an *' eximius 
unus" to whom, or to which, we 
may approximate, where we cannot 
hope to equal. Thus in eloquence, 
the image of *he perfect orator — 
" verus"-^" perfectus"r^-" solus"-*- 
tnoved incessantly, before the eyes 
of Demosthenes aud Cicero, and 
illumined their imaginations, and in- 
spired them with the mighty hope 
of filling the vast to come. 

Thus also there is a " vis divina" 
of poetry, a r« 0iia>, an ideal stan- 
dard of perfection, which, transport- 
ed Milton into heaven, and induced 
Virgil in a moment of despondeoce, 
to throw his bineid into the flames. 

In painting and sculpture too, 
the " beau ideal," or in coarser lan- 
guage " the faultless monster which 
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the world ne'er saw/' heightens the 
Sublimity of the conception, and 
throws an air of divinity oyer the 
statue of Venus or Apollo. And 
lastly, in the art of living well, cer- 
tainly the best of all arts, philoso- 
phers, or wise men of all ages, have 
deemed jt most useful far the practi- 
cal imitation of mankind, to set be- 
fore them an example in which vir- 
tue may he said to be embodied, and 
where we may worship the image of 
the fliyinity, without the danger of 
idolatry. Such we may suppose was 
the " t)aimon" consulted by So- 
crates f and under this point of view, 
we view the life and adventures of 
the sage Ulysses, a poem, which, 
(if the expression may be excused by 
the .enthusiasm of the reader) I 
should not scruple to denominate the 

JfAGAN SCRIPTURES. 

I have often admired the bpautifql 
ideal love of Sophia in Rousseau's 
jvmiljus. She had fallen in love, 



before she saw Emilins, wjih the id<>( 
ot her imagination, and indeed the 
object was well worthy of the rich- 
est and purest fancy. It wa$ with 
TEjLEMAi'Hys she lieil in love, the son 
of plysses, drawn, by the pencil of 
Fenelon, in a manner, and with that 
divine grace, which only the best of 
hearts could have imparted to the 
creation of the most elegant taste. 
The ". beau ideal" of the other sex, 
is perhaps accomplished in Plabissa 
Hat: {.owe. 

The foregoing slight remarks, are 
made with a view pf recorrnnending 
the Odyssey in preference to the 
Iliad for the qse of schools, and I 
venture to add that there is ample 
room for an •' intiex expurgatorius" 
in the books which are wantonly and 
unadvisedly placed before the youth 
of tbesp countries, in their public in- 
stitutions, under the title of classic 
literature. A. P. 
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JO METIS WITH SOMK SCOTnw PEBBLES. 
(Written by the late Dr. Holiday.) 

X O her whom more than life Alexis loves 
The gentle Metis, in whose happy breast, 

With active vigour every virtue lives, 
Who blessing others,!*, herself most blest. 

Whose thoughts are wisdom all refiu'd by 
taste, 
Whose speech is eloquence, unhurt by art, 
Whose actions goodness, by the manner 
grae'd, 
Thoughts, words, and actions flowing 
from the heart. 

What present shall the fond Alexis give, 
Who to his Metis ev'jcy blessing owes"; 

Islifea blessing? Metis bids him'live, 
Is happiness ? She happiness bestows. 

JJo matter what— no present would she 
prize, 
JJor deign accept, did not the giver 
olease; 



From me the meanesf pebble in her eyes, 
Will emulate the costly diamond's blaze. 

The naked Indian who in caverns dwells, 
And decks the savage whom his soul a- 
dores ; 
With Pebbles, moss, or variegated shells, 
Gather'd ou steep rough rocks' and drea- 
ry shores. * 

Feels in his breast the mighty passion bp", 



While the smooth Lord with glossing 
speeches fair, 

Feigning what ne'er he felt Love's 

sacred flame ; 
With golden ornanients and jewels rare, 
To joyless arms sqon bribe's the dow'red 
dame. 

J5ut lo ! he quits the useless grown dis- 
guise, 
Deserts her tabic, and neglects her beds 



* Some lines of the original manuscript 
are missing. 



